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BOOK REVIEWS 



Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l'Amerique 1793-1798. By Moreau de 

Saint-Mery. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Steward 
L. Mims, Assistant Professor of History in Yale College. Yale 
Historical Publications, No. II. New Haven, 1913, pp. xxix -f- 
439. Price $2.50. 

In examining the manuscript catalogue of the Archives Coloniales 
at Paris some years ago, and more especially the section dealing with the 
great Collection Moreau de Saint-Mery, Professor Mims came across the 
title Voyage aux fitats-Unis, 1793-1798, par Moreau de Saint-Mery. 
On examination the manuscript proved to be an interesting diary of five 
years' exile spent in New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other American cities of the time, and after reading the work in the 
excellent form in which Dr. Mims has presented it to American readers, 
we cannot help congratulating him both upon his discovery and upon the 
judgment which prompted him to publish it. 

Professor Mims' primary object has been to make the text available 
as an historical document, and though purists in this field of historical 
work might complain at certain liberties he has taken with the text, it 
must be conceded that whatever corrections he has made heightens its 
value as a source. An example of his wisdom in so doing is the omission 
from the text of a long and incomplete description of Schuylkill Bridge. 

Moreau de Saint-Mery was born at Port Eoyal, Martinique, on Jan- 
uary 13, 1750. At nineteen he went to France, where he completed his 
studies, and at the end of three years attained the coveted degree which 
gave him the rank of avocat au parlement, and then returned to St. 
Domingo, where he began the practice of law. It was during this period 
of his life that Moreau began to make that great collection of laws whose 
publication has made his name immortal to all students of West India 
history. These Loix et Constitutions des Colonies frangaises de l'Amer- 
ique sous le Vent, were published between 1789-1790. He had returned 
to Paris for their publication, and at the outbreak of the Eevolution, 
Moreau became one of its most ardent champions and defenders. Ho 
was one of the delegates in the assembly of 1789, and in a short time 
his influence dominated the whole assembly. Elected as its President, 
in July, 1789, it was into his hands that the keys of the Bastille were 
placed after its fall. He was the master of the situation during that 
awful summer and autumn of 1789, "this American-born Frenchman," 
as Dussault calls him, " a stranger in a way to France and grown famous 
within a short lapse of time." Moreau himself used to remark playfully 
afterwards that he had been " King of Paris " during these days. The 
rest of his remarkable history is too well-known to students to repeat 
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it here. Our interest is centered around the sights and scenes of early 
American life which he depicts with all the gaiety and all the mordant, 
though not bitter, criticism of the educated Frenchman of his time. 

He fled from Paris in the autumn of 1793, at the accession to power 
of Eobespierre, and sailed from Havre for the United States, arriving 
at Norfolk, March 8, 1794. A voyage of one hundred and nineteen 
days ! Well may the reader show astonishment ! But there is more 
than astonishment in that voyage. Every page of his diary of these 
days on the ocean has notes and comments worthy of repetition. He 
was the only passenger, among nineteen, who spoke English, and he 
acted as intermediary between them and the captain on more than one 
occasion when food had run low, and when conditions on board had 
become so bad that it was doubtful if some of them would reach the 
United States alive. Those who have crossed the Atlantic several times, 
and who have experienced that subtle ennui which comes after the first 
few days out, when the other passengers seem to become real human 
beings again, will wonder what they did during the four months' voyage. 
They fished ; they cooked their own meals, in which les oignons jouerent 
alors un role capital (p. 11) ; they used what little they could remember 
of their astronomical studies as young men to gauge the longitude when 
the captain refused to tell them how far they had progressed ; they made 
up a class for English, which Moreau taught with indifferent success; 
they complained to the captain when the wine gave out, and when they 
were under I'affreuse necessity de ne noire que de I'eau (p. 17) ; in fine, 
it was a voyage few of them would want to make again, and few of us 
of the present day would have courage to undertake. 

Catholic readers of this interesting diary will look in vain for any 
statement regarding the belief of Moreau. It is true they chanted a 
Te Deum on escaping from the English Channel, and that once on 
land at Norfolk, Moreau was overcome by le sentiment a une profonde 
gratitude vers I'Etre qui tient I'Univers dans sa main et qui daigne 
sans doute entendre les vceux de I'homme penetre de sa Puissance (p. 37). 
After his arrival, he remained for some time at Norfolk and then 
went to Philadelphia, by way of Baltimore, Newcastle, Wilmington and 
Chester, arriving in the Quaker City, where, in spite of his short two 
months in the country, he tells us, in speaking of the honor paid him 
at the House of Congress, mon cwur american fut Hen orgueilleux et 
lien touche de cet honneur (p. 102). At Philadelphia he set up a 
book store and printing press, at the corner of Front and Walnut Streets, 
and his shop became the rendezvous of all those noted emigres, — Talley- 
rand, de Noailles, Talon, de Beaumetz, Demeunier, La Colombe, La 
Rochefoucauld de Liancourt, and the future King Louis Philippe, who 
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was then Due d'Orleans. Talleyrand was without doubt the most not- 
able of them all, and after the long winter nights when this little 
company would gather around the stove in Moreau's shop and tell over 
again the infandum dolorem of those terrible days they had lived through 
and escaped from, one can understand what must have been passing 
through Talleyrand's mind, when he passed old St. Joseph's Church a 
few blocks away, or St. Mary's nearer still. Both of these churches were 
old at the time, St, Joseph's being founded in 1732 and St. Mary's in 
1762, and the unworthy Bishop of Autun, whose immoral life had made 
him notorious and whose life after his return to France in 1796 was to 
make him the foremost diplomatic personage of his time, must have 
looked upon these struggling parishes with more than a layman's interest. 

Among the many interesting facts the Diary contains, must be 
mentioned the description (p. 54) of the missionary work done by the 
Capuchins among the refugees of the West Indies; the references to 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Anglican and Quaker communi- 
ties in the cities and towns he visited; and his remarks about the 
Catholics of Norfolk, New York and Philadelphia. It is amusing to 
read that the Catholic priest at Norfolk, un hibernien z'el'e, a figure 
rubiconde . . . tient ses pouvoirs de Mr. Carrol, Creole de Maryland 
(p. 55). Moreau has scarcely more than contempt and pity for all things 
Catholic in the young Republic. At New York, he does not find them 
even worthy of mention; but in Philadelphia, where he passed the 
greater part of his five years' exile, we find many jottings scattered 
through his Diary, which throw light on those early days. It would be 
valuable to know more about the petit pretre frangais fugitif d' Angers 
(p. 205), named Houdet, who was an instructor in the city, the Abbe 
Mangin, and the pretres irlandais, who refused to bury Moreau's mother- 
in-law in consecrated ground, in July 1795. The congregation of the 
"Irish Church" we learn (p. 205) refused to allow any individu de 
couleur to be buried in their cemetery. The priests of the Church, 
presumably St. Joseph's, are des Irlandais et consequement des fana- 
tiques. lis ont la, desserte de Veglise Ste Marie des Irlandais de la if 
rue sud. Some few facts of the Schism which was just then beginning 
are also contained in the diary, and in a way throw new light on this 
painful page in the Catholicity of Philadelphia. 

There are only a few of the aspects of this racy journal of olden times 
which deserve to be read by all American historical students ; for Moreau 
de Saint-Mery, with all his prejudices and drawbacks, intellectual and 
moral, knew how to describe scenes and events in an inimitable way. 
There is much to be proud of in his descriptions of this sol hospitalier, 
cette terre de liberie, cette terre, qui, si les habitans sont sages, doit 
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elonner un jour le reste de I'Univers par sa puissance et peut-etre lux 
imposer la loi d'etre heureux comma lui (p. 38). 

The University of Yale, and in particular Professor Max Farrand, 
deserves the highest praise for this addition to its series of historical 
publications, and Professor Mims has also placed us under a lasting 
debt of gratitude for his precision and accuracy in editing this wonderful 
side-light on early American history. It is a work which should be in 
every library, and is worthy of a translation. 



Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese. Brief Biographical Sketches 
of the deceased Bishops and priests who laboured in the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh from the earliest times to the present, with an 
historical Introduction, by the Eev. Andrew Arnold Lambing, 
LL.D., Vol. I (1749-1860). Pittsburgh, 1914, pp. 345. 

It is always a work of love to record the history of those who labored 
in early days in any portion of the Divine Vineyard; always an act of 
reverence to bring to light the hidden virtues of those who have gone 
before us in carrying the Gospel into fresh fields; always a joy to 
remind the children of our times of the names and the renown of those 
who now sleep in peace, their work accomplished, their sacrifice complete, 
and their rest eternal in the arms of Him for Whom they bore the heats 
and the burdens of this Common Day here below. Suffering and triumph 
we will find in these sacerdotal lives aplenty. Many of these pages, like 
echoes from the past, will have a poignant message to those who owe their 
baptism, their first Holy Communion, their direction and their spiritual 
peace to these pioneers in the Church of Western Pennsylvania. Many 
an encouraging word will arise from these pages to the younger genera- 
tion of priests who will see in the battles fought and won in the lives 
of men who preceded them, lessons for themselves and inspirations for 
their own guidance. 

Biography of any kind is the most difficult kind of history to write. 
Biographies of priests and nuns the most difficult of all. If we gather 
them all before us — these books telling us about the pioneers of our 
American dioceses, there will be few that deserve the name of history. 
There are reasons for this, it is true. In many cases, the subjects 
themselves have left little or nothing behind them in the way of personal 
archives, letters and memoirs, from which to draw the lineaments of a 
biography that will live as worthy of a place in American historical 
work. There are other reasons, also, why many Catholic biographies 
are failures, and chief among these reasons, is a mistaken notion of the 



